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however, are curious. Beloch fails to mention Bury, Ferguson, or Gilbert 
Murray. The archaeological bibliography is unsatisfactory. The name of 
Durm does not occur among the authorities on architecture, and the only 
book on the minor arts that is cited is A. Murray's antiquated Handbook of 
Archaeology. 

Beloch's methods and conclusions are sometimes open to criticism; never- 
theless his history, considered as a whole, is a great synthesis. There is no 
other work in the field of Greek history that is at once so scientific, so modern, 
and so complete. The author's style is somewhat dry, but it lacks neither 
force nor distinction and is admirable for its simplicity and clearness. 

William D. Gray 
Smith College 

The Military Annals of Greece from the Earliest Times to the Begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian War. By William L. Snyder. 
Boston: Badger, 1915. 2 vols. Pp. ix+692. $3.00 net. 

Having given the author of Military Annals credit for an entirely genuine 
and praiseworthy interest in his subject, the reviewer has bestowed the only 
commendation, unfortunately, that the work deserves, for it is without the 
slightest scientific or literary value. The author lays claim to two distinctions : 
"He is the only American author of a history of Greece (with the exception of 
school textbooks), and he is one of the few to defend the truthfulness of Herod- 
otus." The value of his defense of Herodotus is sufficiently indicated by the 
fact that "modern " critics of the historian are represented by Grote and Raw- 
linson, and no account is taken of any more recent investigations. As regards 
the other claim, the least excellent of the "school textbooks" that this country 
has produced could not possibly be inferior to the present work in accuracy, 
arrangement, or style. Mr. Snyder's book does not show the slightest trace 
of critical acumen, logical sequence of thought, or sense of proportion. The 
narrative is disjointed and inordinately repetitious. Scarcely a page is free 
from blemishes, which range from careless typographical errors, misspellings 
of simple words, and aimless punctuation, to misstatements of important facts. 
The English violates repeatedly every principle of good usage. 

George Miller Calhoun 
The University of Texas 



Homer and History. By Walter Leaf. London: Macmillan, 
1915. Pp. xiii+375. 125. 
This work, a companion to the same author's Troy is based on a series of 
lectures prepared to be delivered on the Harris Foundation at Northwestern 
University. The war prevented Dr. Leaf from visiting America. The book 
is now published with the hope that "it may serve as a protest, faint and feeble 
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enough, against the extinction of intellectual interest in the flood of barbarous 
materialism which has been let loose upon Europe. That such work as this 
should receive attention or encouragement at such a time seems to be past 
hope; it can at best be a memento of days when research was not wholly con- 
centrated upon explosives and poison gas. Let us hope that America at least 
will pass on the torch of learning to the next generation." 

The author assumes the reality of the Trojan war with a setting in actual 
lands. This geography reflects the conditions existing near the end of the 
second millenium B.C. The Greek Catalogue is so utterly out of harmony both 
with the rest of the Iliad and the facts of history that it must be regarded as 
an addition by a later hand. The conditions under which the Greek army 
was carried to Troy made the assembling of the Greeks at Aulis unthinkable; 
also the position of the Boeotians is so at variance with the facts that it is safe 
to conclude that the Catalogue was added by someone who wished to honor 
Boeotia and to give to that land in the days of Agamemnon the conditions 
which existed in his own age. 

The Achaeans are regarded as a small organized band of invading con- 
querors who did not destroy but assimilated the civilization which they found 
in possession; hence there was no immediate break with the Minoan culture. 
These people were a military caste living in strongholds from which they ruled 
a subject population. Being interlopers they did not even create Mycenae, 
but took it over from an older generation. 

The author regards the wanderings of Odysseus as belonging to the regions 
of fancy, and hence he considers vain all efforts to identify them with actual 
conditions or lands. 

The Phaeacians belong to this realm of fancy, and are not to be regarded 
as inhabitants of the well-known island of Corcyra, which was the home of the 
Taphian pirates. These Taphians were the terror of the sea and so com- 
pletely blocked the routes toward the West that Agamemnon and his men 
preferred to risk a combat with the Trojans rather than with them. "The 
Tale of Troy was the story of this great effort, directed against the very center 
of the position. The victory was won, but at the cost of the exhaustion of 
the people who had won it. Of this exhaustion the Odyssey gives us the 
picture." It was thus that the Taphians forced Greek civilization to throw 
itself upon Asia and to seek the wealth of the Euxine rather than that of 
Italy and Sicily. If this brilliant theory be true, then the Taphians brought 
it about that Asia Minor rather than lands in Italy should be the home of 
early Greek poetry and literature. 

Dr. Leaf does not scruple to identify Leukas with Ithaca, has no patience 
with the theory that many of the heroes were faded gods, regards Agamemnon 
as the actual leader of the city which dominated the heroic period, and regards 
both poems as the poetic description of historic facts, true in the main to the 
geographic settings. 
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Dr. Leaf has shown again what can be accomplished by a thorough knowl- 
edge of geography in explaining the origin of the Homeric poetry. The highest 
praise is to say that Homer and History will enhance the reputation of the author 
of Troy. 

John A. Scott 

Northwestern University 



Virgils Epische Technik. By Richard Heinze. Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, 1915. 8vo, pp. x+502. M. 12. 

This work has now become a classic in criticism. It has arrived at its 
third edition; the first was published in 1902, the second in 1908. In the 
present issue no substantial changes have been made from the text of the 
second edition. The author still excuses himself from detailed treatment of 
the sixth book of the Aeneid on the ground of his perfect agreement with 
Norden, whose special commentary on that book is well known. Such good 
and well-tested wine as Heinze's needs no bush. 

E. T. M. 

Roman Cursive Writing. By Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen. 
Princeton University Press, 1915. 8vo, pp. viii-f-268; plates. 
$2 . 00 net. 

This book should be included in even a limited collection of works on Latin 
paleography. It was originally composed as a Doctor's dissertation for 
Princeton University. si sic omnesl After an introductory chapter in 
which the author recounts the history of paleographical study in this field, 
he proceeds to discuss in full detail the Pompeian graffiti, early lead tablets, 
Pompeian, Dacian, and Egyptian wax tablets, and then individually all of the 
extant papyri and ostraka that contain Roman cursive writing. The middle 
of the seventh century is taken as the proper terminus ad quern for the investi- 
gation. In the case of each document the forms of the individual letters are 
described and illustrated by abundant facsimiles. The book is concluded by 
a chapter on the history of the Roman cursive alphabet, and by appendices, 
one of which is an extended bibliography. 

The facsimiles are from freehand drawings, and not even from tracings. 
It is indeed difficult to see how any photographic process of reproduction could 
be used for plates on which the letters are presented in alphabetically arranged 
groups. Facsimiles of the documents in due form are of course available in 
various of the well-known collections. But a brief doubt may be expressed 
about the possibility of accurately dating to a quarter or a third of a century 
on the basis of forms and abbreviations informal documents like these, espe- 
cially when cases of known provenience are so few. In the bibliography a 
number of errors may be noted, and some works are cited in not the latest 
edition. 

E. T. M. 



